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This article reports on research undertaken about the influence of school culture and 
school climate on violence at schools in the Eastern Cape. An adapted California 
School Climate and Survey - Short Form (CSCSS-SF), which was used as the 
data-collection instrument, was completed by 900 Grade 10 to 12 learners. With the 
assistance of Pearson ’s product moment correlation coefficient, it wasfound that the 
better the school culture and school climate are at a school, the lower the levels of 
school violence. On the other hand, a lack of school safety contributed to learners 
experiencing higher levels ofviolence at schools. The results of hierarchy regression 
analyses indicated that school culture and school climate can be used to explain a 
significant percentage of variance in school violence. The f 2 values indicate that, 
with the exception of two aspects of the variance physical and verbal harassment, 
the results did not have any practical value. The article concludes with a few 
suggestions on how the results can be used to address school violence. 
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Introduction 

Violence and crime in South African schools are a critical problem (Le Roux & Mokhele, 
2011). According to the South African Institute for Race Relations, South African schools are 
viewed as the most dangerous in the world. If the problem is not addressed, it could influence 
the education and training of many learners negatively (Khumalo, 2008). To satisfy the youths’ 
developmental needs regarding safety, respect, authority, love, skills, challenges, independence 
and existence, it is important that schools should make learners aware of the fact that they are 
important as human beings and learners, and that they can make a difference in their striving 
towards a better life (Cohen, McCabe, Michelli & Pickeral, 2008). Cohen etal. (2008) empha¬ 
sise the responsibility that rests on the shoulders of policy makers and educational leaders to 
establish a positive school culture and school climate. If they forsake their responsibility, it will 
violate the learners’ right to quality education. 

Researchers have found that a positive school culture and a school climate are important 
dimensions that can be linked to effective risk prevention and the advancement of teaching and 
learning (Cohen & Pickerall, 2007; Najaka, Gottfredson & Wilson, 2002). Researchers also 
determined that effective risk-prevention programmes are positively linked to a safe and caring 
school culture and school climate (Berkowitz & Bier, 2005). According to the above writers, 
if violence occurs at schools and is not addressed, it can destroy the school culture and school 
climate, as well as diminish the protective influence of the school. Furthermore, research by 
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Squelch (2001) indicates that since 1994, several documents have been put in place by the 
National and Provincial Departments of Education in South Africa, which attempt to address 
violence in schools by establishing a positive school culture and school climate. It therefore 
appears that researchers and policy makers view a positive school culture and school climate 
as prerequisites for safe schools. 

In the light of the above, and taking into account the needs of schools in their actions 
against violence, this study is guided by the following primaiy question: What are the effects 
of school culture and school climate on violence in the Eastern Cape Province? In the search 
for an answer to this question, the following research hypothesis was formulated: 

• School culture and school climate can be used to explain the significant percentage of 

variation in school violence. 

The aim of this article is, firstly, to establish if there is a correlation between the predictors of 
school violence (school culture, school climate and safety) and school violence and, secondly, 
to establish if school culture and school climate can be utilised to explain a significant pre¬ 
sentation of the variance in school violence. This will take place against the background of a 
conceptual framework. 

Conceptual framework 

School culture and school climate are two separate, but closely related and interactive, 
dimensions in the functioning of a school (Saufler, 2005). Both school culture and school 
climate are concepts that can be linked to the atmosphere at a school, but which could influence 
the circumstances at a school in different ways. Both concepts are important in establishing the 
quality of the circumstances and the ability to ensure positive learner outcomes. This includes 
good academic results, as well as non-academic achievements such as well-developed citizens 
and a positive school environment (Ninan, 2006). As a result of the interactive, extensive and 
complex elements that construct school culture and school climate, it is necessary to interrogate 
the concepts, school culture and school climate. 

The concept of school culture is not new. In 1932 Waller (Peterson & Deal, 2002) stated 
that each school has its own culture with a unique set of customs and history, as well as moral 
behaviour and relational codes. Gruenert (2008) is of the opinion that a collective set of 
expectations is developed when a group of people at a school works together for a significant 
period of time. These expectations then evolve into a set of unwritten rules to which members 
adapt in order to work well together. In this way, a collective school culture develops and 
transmits information from one generation to another. 

Barth (2002) defines school culture as a complex pattern of norms, attitudes, beliefs, 
behaviour, values, ceremonies, traditions and myths which is deeply embedded in each aspect 
of the school. It is an historic legacy of power that is exerted over people’s thoughts and their 
actions. Hinde (2004) views school culture as norms, beliefs, traditions and customs that deve¬ 
lop in a school over time. According to him, it is a set of obvious expectations and assumptions 
which directly influences the activities of the staff and the learners. School culture is therefore 
not static, but a self-perpetuating cycle which reflects the collective ideas, assumptions and 
beliefs that reflect each school's own identity and standard of behavioural outcomes. 

According to Robbins and Alvy (2009), school culture reflects the aspects that the school 
community cares about; how they celebrate and what they talk about. It occurs in their daily 
routine. The school culture has an influence on the learners’ productivity, professional develop¬ 
ment and leadership practices and traditions (Robbins & Alvy, 2009). Furthermore, Reames 
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and Spencer (1998) are of the opinion that the internal structures and processes of the school 
can be a determinant in the efficiency and functioning of a school. For example, collegiality, 
cooperation, shared decision-making processes, the continuous improvement of educational 
practices and long-term involvement are seen as ways to enhance the positive culture at a 
school. Cavanagh and Delhar (2001) agree that factors such as professional development, 
cooperation and leadership practices contribute to a school of quality. The authors emphasise 
that the unspoken set of values and aims that contribute to the quality of the daily school 
routine and motivates all to do their best, impacts on the establishment of a positive school 
culture. The aim of all the interactive elements of culture is to establish a school environment 
which promotes teaching and learning. 

Although the concept school climate has been studied since 1908, teachers and researchers 
cannot reach consensus on a uniform meaning of the terminology or definitions (Cohen et al, 
2008). Depending on the nature of the study, school climate can be regarded as the school 
environment or as the school learning environment (Johnson & Stevens, 2006). School climate 
refers to the set of norms and expectations which is presented to the learners (West, 1985); the 
psycho-social context in which teachers work and teach (Fisher & Fraser, 1991); the morale 
of the teachers (Brown & Henry, 1992); the level of empowerment for teachers (Short & 
Rinehardt, 1992); learners’ perception of the school’s “personality” (Johnson, Johnson & 
Zimmerman, 1996); the environment for learners as indicated by the incidence of negative 
leaner behaviour at the school (Bernstein, 1992); or the physical and emotional wellbeing of 
the school organisation (Freiberg & Stein, 1999). Researchers (Cohen etal., 2008; Johnson & 
Stevens, 2006) are of the opinion that the following four core dimensions of school life can 
influence the school climate: safety, teaching and learning, relationships and environment. 
School climate can therefore be viewed as a combination that represents the involvement of 
all at the school, or as something that is seen primarily as a function of teachers and learners. 
Although there are differences in nuances between the concepts school culture and climate, the 
instrument used in this study does not draw a distinction, and uses the inclusive notion of 
‘school culture and climate’. The differences in nuances between the two notions will con¬ 
sequently not be discussed further in this article. 

Zulu, Urbani and Van der Meiwe (2004) see school violence as wilful and illegal violent 
acts within the school context. The definition of Van der Westhuizen and Maree (2009) links 
the behavioural patterns of learners, teachers and school administrators with physical violence 
that result in physical injuries to any person or harm to school property as the objective. School 
violence is therefore negative behavioural patterns which can harm the school’s educational 
mission. Morrell (2002) and Harber (2008) argue that schools can be violent places. Culturally 
condoned ethos of masculinity, gender violence, the inculcation of habits of conformity, dis¬ 
cipline and morality, the reproduction of inequalities, the intensely competitive examination 
regimes that lead to high levels of stress and anxiety are some of the ways that schools are a 
violent experience for learners ( cf. Harber, 2002 & 2008; Herr & Anderson, 2003; Morrell, 
2002). Harber (2002) notes that the predominate fonn of schooling has always been authori¬ 
tarian, with learners having little control over school curriculum or organisation. He links 
authoritarianism with racist and/or ethnic violence (in schools). Morrell (2002) writes that 
teachers whose identities are vested in power and hierarch contribute to violence by being 
violent, by condoning violence and by supporting a school ethos intolerant of difference and 
insistent of conformity. Yet, “in many schools the hard teacher or the iron man is held up as 
the ideal” (Morrell, 2002:42). 
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Opposed to this, a safe school is described as a place where the school climate allows 
learners, teachers, administrators, parents and visitors to communicate with one another in a 
positive and non-threatening manner (Bucher & Manning, 2005). Dwyer, Osher and Wagner 
(1998) classify safe schools as schools where strong leadership, parental and community 
involvement, high levels of learner participation and behavioural codes prevail in order to 
ensure responsible behaviour. Safe schools are therefore characterised by good discipline, 
communication, a culture and climate conducive to teaching and learning, good administrative 
practices and an absence of any levels of crime and violence. 

Theoretical framework 

Although many traditional and integrated theories regarding violence exist (cf. Bender & 
Emslie, 2010; Klewin, Tillmann & Weingart, 2003), violence at schools will be reviewed from 
a bio-ecologic perspective, as adapted by Bcnbenishty and Astor (2005 & 2008), for the 
purposes of this study. According to Benbenishty and Astor (2005 & 2008), Bronfenbrenner’s 
bio-ecologic theory creates the notion of violence as the interaction between relevant sub¬ 
systems. This theoiy illustrates the interaction between a person’s characteristics and environ¬ 
mental variables (social and physical). The environment under discussion could include other 
people who are involved in the situations (co-learners and teachers), as well as the physical 
environment (school, class size, school structures). Whilst other bio-ecological models place 
the individual at the centre (cf. Dunbar-Krige, Pillay & Henning, 2011), Benbenishty and Astor 
(2005 & 2008) position the school context at the centre. 

Empirical study 

Research instrument 

The California School Climate and Survey - Short Form (CSCSS-SF) was used as the instru¬ 
ment for collecting data. The CSCSS-SF was developed by the Centre for School-Based Youth 
Development in California. It is a structured questionnaire for learners with the exclusive aim 
of determining school culture, school climate and school safety. According Barnes (2010), this 
instrument was also used in international studies undertaken by, amongst others, Morrison, 
Bates and Smith (1994), Furlong, Sharma and Rhe (2000), and Furlong, Greif, Whipple, Bates 
and Jimenez (2005), to examine aspects of school culture, school climate and school safety. 

Items in the questionnaire dealing with school safety can be divided into subsections, 
namely, campus disruption, drug abuse and the carrying of weapons. The first of these sub¬ 
sections indicates less serious issues such as theft, fighting and vandalism, while the second 
subsection represents activities of a more serious nature. The items in these sections are 
designed to measure the respondents’ perceptions of the occurrence of dangerous activities on 
school grounds. According to a five-point Lickert scale, which varies between not at all to 
often, respondents are asked how often activities such as drug abuse, vandalism and the 
carrying of weapons occur on the school premises. A high score in the subscales will indicate 
a high incidence of campus disruptions and drug abuse, as well as the carrying of weapons. 

The section on school culture and school climate measures the respondents’ perception 
regarding the school environment. Respondents had to answer questions regarding safety, 
respect, support and interpersonal relationships in the school. Items in this section are divided 
into ten subsections: rules and norms; physical safety; social and emotional assurance; support 
for learning; social and citizen learning; respect for variety; social support — adults; social 
support — learners; school union and the physical environment. In this section, a five-point 
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Lickert scale, which varies from 1 do not agree at all to I completely agree, was also used. A 
high score in these subscales indicates that respondents experienced school culture and school 
climate as positive support. 

The section on school violence in this questionnaire measured the extent of incidents of 
school violence. Respondents were asked to indicate their personal experiences during the 
previous twelve months (not what they perceived) regarding victimisation. Items in this section 
are divided into three subsections: physical and verbal harassment; weapons and physical 
attacks; and sexual harassment. The five-point Lickert scale was also used in this section, with 
answers ranging from not at all to constantly. A high score in the subscale indicates a high 
level of experience of victimisation. 

Construction and background information on the research group 
For the compilation of the research group, nonprobability sampling was used. The sampling 
was also done in a non-random manner; the learners were approached intentionally and 
according to their availability. Thirty schools in the Eastern Cape Province that teach Grade 
10 to Grade 12 were used for the study as a convenience sampling. Because the Eastern Cape 
Province has 24 school districts and is spread across a vast area, schools from the following 
districts in the immediate vicinity of the first author were selected: East London (11), 
Queenstown (13), Lady Frere (5) and King Williamstown District (1). Ten learners from 
Grades 10, 11 and 12 at each school were asked to complete the questionnaire. Schools were 
asked to make equal numbers of boys and girls from each grade available. In total, 900 learners 
participated in the study — 49% boys and 51% girls. With regard to the number of learners 
from different grades, schools were requested to make the same number of learners available 
from each grade. The total number of learners from each grade was as follows: Grade 10 - 
32,9%, Grade 11 - 33,8% and Grade 12 - 33,3%. 

The first author visited each school during the period from 28 April 2010 to 21 May 2010 
and was personally responsible for the administration and taking down of the tests. Therefore, 
he could ensure that respondents understood the outline of the questionnaire; he could deal with 
any ambiguities related to questions on the questionnaires; and he could ensure that all ques¬ 
tions in the questionnaire were answered. At the same time, he could also ensure that the 
correct number of learners per school completed the questionnaire. 

Criteria for quality 

In an effort to increase the validity of the questionnaire, attention was paid to fonn and content 
validity (cf. Pieterson & Maree, 2007). A statistician, as well as another specialist in the field 
of research looked at the questionnaire before it was distributed, in order to establish the 
validity of the instrument and to determine whether it entirely covered the content of the 
research area. The use of the existing instrument enhanced the validity of the study (cf. Bless, 
Higson-Smith & Kagee, 2006). A pilot study was undertaken. After ten learners from a senior 
secondary school, which was not involved in the research, had completed the questionnaire, 
changes to the content and structure of the questionnaire were made. The internal consistency 
of the measurement of the items of the three scales of the CSCSS-SF was calculated with the 
help of Cronbach’s coefficient. The alpha coefficients for school safety, school culture and 
school climate and school violence scales were 0.709, 0.760, and 0.815, respectively. The 
internal consistency was at acceptable levels (cf. Pieterson & Maree, 2007). 
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Processing of data 

To investigate the research hypothesis, a hierarchy regression analysis was done. In this case, 
school culture and school climate, as well as school safety are the independent variables, while 
school violence is the dependent variable. School violence is measured with three scales 
(physical and verbal harassment; weapons and physical attacks; and sexual harassment) and 
will be used separately in the analysis. The procedure that was followed was, firstly, to 
determine the total variance declared jointly by the predictor variables (entire model) with 
regard to the criterion (violence in the school), i.e. initially, all the predictors are entered jointly 
to determine the % variance that explains it all together. After that, the contribution of the set 
of variables (culture and climate, and school safety) was investigated, as well as the unique 
contribution of each individual predictor (the scales of school culture and school climate) to 
determine the explanation of the variation in school violence. The variance percentage ex¬ 
plained by the specific variant(s) is indicated by the R 2 (quadrated, multiple-correlation coef¬ 
ficient). In order to establish whether a specific variant or set of variants’ contribution to the 
R 2 value is statistically significant, it will be examined with the help of the hierarchic F test. 

The 1% level of significance is used in this study. In order to arrive at a decision about 
the practical importance of statistically significant results that were found in the research, one 
must look at the practical significance of the results. In regression analysis, an effect size is 
indicated by f 1 and it gives an indication of the contribution to R 2 in terms of the proportion 
of unexplained variance of the previous model. The following guiding values (f 2 ) were used 
in the regression analysis: 0.10 = little effect; 0.5 = medium effect and 0.35 = major effect. 

Results related to the research hypothesis are provided against the background of des¬ 
criptive statistics (averages and standard deviations) with regard to the school violence sub¬ 
scales. The scale values are calculated by adding the number of items and dividing it by the 
number of items (physical and verbal harassment = 7 items; weapons and physical items = 5 
items; sexual harassment = 2 items). The mean in terms of the scale width (1-5) is calculated 
in this manner. The standard deviations, which indicate variability and changeability, are 
calculated as the square root of the mathematical average of the squares of the deviation of the 
different scores from the mathematical average of the division. 

Statistical processing was done with the help of the SPSS-computer software. 

Ethical aspects 

The applicability of the principle of consent was already visible in the initial stage of the 
research project. A supportive letter of motivation from the University of the Free State was 
attached to the letter of application to the Eastern Cape Department of Education (Cohen et al ., 
2003). The participants’ dignity, privacy and interests were respected at all times. The ques¬ 
tionnaires did not contain any identifying aspects, names, addresses or code symbols. Before 
completing the questionnaires, the learners were also informed that the process was completely 
voluntary and that they could withdraw at any stage during the process. The first author, who 
was present at all times during the completion of the questionnaires, was available, if ne¬ 
cessary, to support or refer traumatised respondents. 

Results and discussion 

For the sake of the conceptualisation of the hypothesis it is necessary to provide the level of 
experience of the research group regarding school violence during the twelve months prior to 
the study (Table 1). 
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Table 1 Averages and standard deviations for the research group’s level of 


experience and violence in schools (n = 900) 


CSCSS scales regarding violence in 
schools 

X 

5 

Physical and verbal bullying 

1.91 

0.70 

Weapons and physical attacks 

1.22 

0.44 

Sexual bullying 

1.32 

0.70 


All the mean scores for the respondents’ level of experience of school violence are under 
two out of a possible score of five. This indicates that in all three the subscales of school 
violence respondents indicated that they had been subjected to school violence. However, the 
assumption can be made that the schools are relatively safe places. 

The correlation between predictors of school violence (school culture, school climate and 
school safety) and school violence was calculated with Pearson’s product-moment correlation 
coefficient. The information is captured in Table 2. 


Table 2 Correlation between predictors of school violence and school violence 


School violence 

Independent variable 

Physical and 
verbal harassment 

Weapons and 
physical attacks 

Sexual 

harassment 

School culture and school climate: 




Rules and norms 

-0.170* 

-0.200* 

-0.108* 

Physical safety 

-0.241* 

-0.147* 

-0.138* 

Social and emotional security 

-0.172* 

-0.141* 

-0.136* 

Support for learning 

-0.085 

-0.116 

-0.049 

Social and civil learning 

-0.190* 

-0.066 

-0.067 

Respect for diversity 

-0.307* 

-0.106* 

-0.179* 

Social support - adults 

-0.265* 

-0.116* 

-0.178* 

Social support - learners 

-0.229* 

-0.133* 

-0.149* 

School alliance 

-0.195* 

-0.215* 

-0.181* 

Physical environments: 

-0.164 

-0.122* 

-0.181* 

School safety: 




Campus disruption 

0.361* 

0.102* 

0.183* 

Drug abuse/carrying weapons 

0.276* 

0.121* 

0.204* 


* p = 0.01 


The correlation coefficient in Table 2 firstly indicates that, with the exception of one 
school culture and school climate scale, namely support for learning, all the other scales 
(school culture, school climate and school safety) are at the 1% level significant correlations 
with the violence scale physical and verbal harassment. Secondly, it seems that, with the 
exception of one school culture and school climate scale, namely social and citizen leaning, 
all the other scales (culture, climate and school safety) are at the 1% level significant cor¬ 
relations with the violence scale weapon and physical attacks. Thirdly, it seems, with the 
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exception of two school culture and school climate scales, namely support for learning and 
social and citizen learning, all the other scales (culture, climate and school safety) are at the 
1% level of significant correlation with the violence scale sexual harassment. All the school 
culture and school climate scales show a negative correlation with the three violence scales. 
All the school safety scales which relate to the lack of safety indicate a statistically significant 
positive correlation with the violence scales. It follows that, the better the school culture and 
school climate at a school, the lower the levels of school violence, while the lack of school 
safety contributes to learners experiencing higher levels of violence at schools. 

Because school violence comprises three scales, independent hierarchical regression 
analyses for each of the scales must be done. The results for physical and verbal harassment 
are captured in Table 3. 


Table 3 Contributions of school culture and school climate to R 2 with physical and verbal 
harassment as criteria 


Variables in comparison 

R 2 

Contribution to R 2 : 
full minus reduced 
model 

F 

/ 2 

i. 

[school safety]+[Culture and climate] 

0.232 

1-12=0.084 

9.702* 

0.11 

2. 

[school safety]+Rules and norms 

0.175 

2-12=0.027 

29.234* 

0.03 

3. 

[school safety]+Physical safety 

0.167 

3-12=0.019 

20.437* 

0.02 

4. 

[school safety]+Social and emotional 

0.162 

4-12=0.014 

14.969* 

0.02 


security 





5. 

[school safety] + Support for learning 

0.152 

5-12=0.004 

4.226 

- 

6. 

[school safety]+ Social and civil learning 

0.160 

6-12=0.012 

12.800* 

0.01 

7. 

[school safety]+ Respect for diversity 

0.183 

7-12=0.035 

38.384* 

0.04 

8. 

[school safety]+Social support - adults 

0.182 

8-12=0.034 

37.242* 

0.04 

9. 

[school safety]+Social support - learners 

0.184 

9-12=0.036 

39.529* 

0.04 

10. 

[school safety]+School alliance 

0.166 

10-12=0.018 

19.338* 

0.02 

11. 

[school safety]+Physical environments 

0.156 

11-12=0.008 

8.492* 

0.01 

12. 

[school safety] 

0.148 




13. 

[culture and climate]+School safety 

0.232 

13-16=0.069 

39.846* 

0.10 

14. 

[culture and climate]+Campus disruption 

0.223 

14-16=0.060 

68.571* 

0.08 

15. 

[culture and climate]+Drug 

0.195 

15-16=0.032 

35.299* 

0.04 


abuse/carrying weapons 





16. 

[culture and climate] 

0.163 





* p < 0.01 


From Table 3 it is clear that the total group of predictors (culture, climate and school 
safety) combined explain 232% of the variance in physical and verbal harassment. This 
calculated R2 value is significant on the 1% level [/ 7 12 . g87 = 22.364; p < 0.0001], 

The ten school culture and school climate aspects combined explain 8.4% of the variance 
in physical and verbal harassment of learners. This presentation is significant on the 1% level 
[F,|o.gs?, = 9.702], The corresponding/ 2 value (0.11) is significant of a result with average 
practical value. Related to what the contributions of individual school culture and school 
climate scales are, results in Table 3 indicate that, with the exception of one scale — support 
with learning — all the other scales on the 1% level contribute to the explanation of the 
variants in physical and verbal harassment. The corresponding effect sizes indicate that the 
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results are not of practical importance. The two school safety aspects combined explain 6.9% 
of the variant in physical and verbal harassment of learners. This presentation is significant on 
the 1% level [i r (2 . 887 , = 39.846], The corresponding/ 2 value (0.10) is significant of the result 
with average practical value. With regard to the individual school safety aspects, results in 
Table 3 indicate that both scales on the 1% level provide a unique contribution to the expla¬ 
nation of the variants in physical and verbal harassment. The corresponding effect sizes 
indicate that the results are not of any practical importance. 

It seems then that, with the exception of a few individual aspects, the individual as well 
as combined school culture and school climate, together with aspects of school safety, 
contribute uniquely to physical and verbal harassment at schools. The results of weapon and 
physical attacks are captured in Table 4. 


Table 4 Contributions of school culture and school climate to R 2 as well as school safety 
_ to R 2 with weapons and physical attacks as criteria _ 


Variables in comparison 

R 2 

Contribution to R 2 : 
full minus reduced 
model 

F 

r 

i. 

[school safety]+[Culture and climate] 

0.087 

1-12=0.069 

6.704* 

0.08 

2. 

[school safety]+Rules and norms 

0.056 

2-12=0.038 

36.068* 

0.04 

3. 

[school safety]+Physical safety 

0.030 

3-12=0.012 

11.085* 

0.01 

4. 

[school safety]+Social and emotional 

0.033 

4-12=0.015 

13.898* 

0.02 


security 





5. 

[school safety] + Support for learning 

0.030 

5-12=11.085 

11.085* 

0.01 

6. 

[school safety]+ Social and civil learning 

0.019 

6-12=0.001 

0.913 

- 

7. 

[school safety]+ Respect for diversity 

0.022 

7-12=0.004 

3.664 

- 

8. 

[school safety]+Social support - adults 

0.026 

8-12=0.008 

7.359* 

0.01 

9. 

[school safety]+Social support - learners 

0.032 

9-12=0014 

12.958* 

0.01 

10. 

[school safety]+School alliance 

0.057 

10-12=0.039 

37.056* 

0.04 

11. 

[school safety]+Physical environments 

0.026 

11-12=0.008 

7.359* 

0.01 

12. 

[school safety] 

0.018 




13. 

[culture and climate]+School safety 

0.087 

13-16=0.007 

3.400 

- 

14. 

[culture and climate]+Campus disruption 

0.084 

14-16=0.004 

3.877 

- 

15. 

[culture and climate]+Drug 

0.085 

15-16=0.005 

4.852 

- 


abuse/carrying weapons 





16. 

[culture and climate] 

0.080 

15-16=0.005 




* p<0.01 


From Table 4 it is clear that for the total group of learners, the predictors (school culture, 
school climate and school safety) jointly explain 8.7% of the variance in weapon and physical 
attacks. This calculated R2 value is significant on the 1% level [F l2 . gg7 = 7.062; p < 0,0001], 
The ten aspects of school climate and culture jointly explain 6.9% of the variance in weapon 
and physical attacks of learners. This presentation is significant on the 1% level [F 12 . 8g7 = 
6.704], The corresponding/ 2 value (0.08) is significant of a value with no practical value. With 
regard to the contributions of the individual scale of school culture and school climate, the 
results in Table 4 show that with the exception of two scales, social and citizen learning, as 
well as respect for variety, all the other scales on the 1% level uniquely contribute to the 
explanation of the variance in weapon and physical attacks. The corresponding effect sizes 
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indicate that the results are of no practical importance. It seems that the aspects of school 
culture and school climate are important joint contributors to weapon and physical attacks at 
schools. 

The two school safety aspects jointly explain 0.7% of the variance in weapon and physical 
attacks on learners. This presentation is not significant on the 1% level [F 12 gg7 = 3.400], With 
regard to the contributions of the individual school safety scales, the results in Table 5 show 
that the individual scale also did not succeed in explaining a significant presentation of the 
variance in weapon and physical attacks. It seems that school safety does not contribute signi¬ 
ficantly to the explanation of the variance in weapons and physical attacks (as forms of 
violence). 

The results of sexual harassment are captured in Table 5. 


Table 5 Contributions of school culture and school climate to R 2 with sexual harassment 
as criterion 


Variables in comparison 

R 2 

Contribution to R 2 : 
full minus reduced 
model 

F 

/ 2 

i. 

[school safety]+[Culture and climate] 

0.099 

1-12=0.047 

4.627* 

0.05 

2. 

[school safety]+Rules and norms 

0.062 

2-12=0.010 

9.552* 

0.01 

3. 

[school safety]+Physical safety 

0.058 

3-12=0.006 

5.707 

- 

4. 

[school safety]+Social and emotional 

0.063 

4-12=0.011 

10.519* 

0.01 


security 





5. 

[school safety] + Support for learning 

0.054 

5-12=0.002 

1.894 

- 

6. 

[school safety]+ Social and civil learning 

0.053 

6-12=0.001 

0.946 

- 

7. 

[school safety]+ Respect for diversity 

0.065 

7-12=0.013 

12.458* 

0.01 

8. 

[school safety]+Social support - adults 

0.071 

8-12=0.019 

18.325* 

0.02 

9. 

[school safety]+Social support - learners 

0.069 

9-12=0.017 

16.361* 

0.02 

10. 

[school safety]+School alliance 

0.074 

10-12=0.022 

21.287* 

0.02 

11. 

[school safety]+Physical environments 

0.069 

11-12=0.017 

16.361* 

0.02 

12. 

[school safety] 

0.052 




13. 

[culture and climate]+School safety 

0.099 

13-16=0.024 

11.813* 

0.03 

14. 

[culture and climate]+Campus disruption 

0.089 

14-16=0.014 

13.646* 

0.02 

15. 

[culture and climate]+Drug 

0.093 

15-16=0.081 

17.623* 

0.02 


abuse/carrying weapons 





16. 

[culture and climate] 

0.075 





* p < 0.01 


From Table 5 it is clear that the total group of predictors (school culture, school climate 
and school safety) jointly declare 9.9% of the variance in sexual harassment. The calculated 
R2 value is significant on the 1% level [F 12 . gg7 = 8.082; p < 0.0001], 

The ten aspects of school culture and school climate jointly declare 4.7% of the variance 
in the sexual harassment of learners. This presentation is significant on the 1% level [F ]trml = 
4.627]. The corresponding/ 2 value (0.05) is significant of a result with no practical value. 
Regarding contributions from the individual scales of school culture and school climate, the 
results in Table 5 indicate that with the exception of three scales — physical safety, support 
with learning and social and citizen learning — all the other scales contribute uniquely on the 
1% level to the explanation of the variance in sexual harassment. The corresponding effect 
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sizes indicate that the result is of no practical importance. 

The two school safety aspects jointly declare 2.4% of the variance in the sexual harass¬ 
ment of learners. The presentation is significant on the 1% level [F 2 . U1 = 11.813], The cor¬ 
responding/ 2 value (0.03) is significant of a result with no practical value. With regard to the 
contribution of individual school safety scales, the results in Table 5 indicate that both scales 
are on the 1% level and uniquely contribute to the explanation of the variance in sexual 
harassment. The corresponding effect sizes, however, indicate that the result is of no practical 
value. 

Conclusion 

Although crime and violence is a way of life in South Africa in general (Le Roux & Mokhele, 
2011) and in the Eastern Cape Province in particular (Mlisa, Ward, Flisher & Lombard, 2008), 
schools in the Eastern Cape are nevertheless, relatively safe places (cf. Table 1). Whereas 
Amette and Walsleben (1998) are of the opinion that school violence is nothing more than 
community violence which penetrates schools, this study is underpinned by Benbenishty and 
Astor’s (2005 & 2008) theoretical model which places the school context, which includes 
school culture and climate, at the centre of school violence. Findings from studies that have 
shown that schooling has a profound influence on school violence (Bandyopadhyay, Cornell 
&Konold, 2009; Benbenishty & Astor, 2005; Flarber, 2002,2008; Morrell, 2002; Potts, 2006) 
resonate well with results from this study. 

The results of this study, namely, that the better the school culture and school climate are 
at a school, the lower the level of school violence, as well as the fact that the lack of school 
safety contributes to learners experiencing higher levels of violence at schools, is in line with 
the findings by Benbenishty and Astor (2005), Sullivan and Keeney (2008) and Cavanagh and 
Delhar (2001). The separate hierarchic regression analyses of the school violence scales 
indicate that with the exception of some school culture and school climate, as well as school 
safety scales, the CSCSS-SF scale can be used to explain the variance in verbal and physical, 
as well as in sexual harassment. The results of the hierarchic regression analysis can also 
explain the influence of school climate and school culture on weapon and physical attacks. 
Neither the results of the combined aspects, nor the individual school safety scales indicate that 
this scale can provide a statistically significant contribution to explain the variance weapon and 
physical attacks. The/ 2 value for the total school culture and school climate and school safety 
aspects indicate a moderate practical value regarding only one variant namely, physical and 
verbal harassment. The/ 2 value of the ten individual scales for school culture and school 
climate and the two scales for school safety indicate a result with no practical value. 

Many researchers emphasise the importance of developing a positive school culture and 
school climate to reduce school violence and create safe schools that are conducive to teaching 
and learning (Benbenishty & Astor, 2005; Bucher & Manning, 2005; Lc Roux & Mokhete, 
2011; Rhodes, Stevens & Flemmings, 2011). The reality of school violence in Eastern Cape 
schools, as well as the correlation between the predictors of school violence (school culture, 
school climate and school safety) and school violence consequently emphasise the need for the 
establishment of a positive school culture and school climate as a way of addressing school 
violence. Benbenishty and Astor (2005) suggest that schools should attend to the following 
components of school culture and school climate in their quest to reduce school violence and 
create safe schools: 

• School policy against violence. Schools should have policies that include clear, consistent 
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and fair rules to reduce violence. 

• Teacher support for learners. Supportive relationships may reduce learners’ alienation 
towards their school and give them a chance to develop positive relationships with adults 
who may support, counsel and help them overcome their emotional and behaviour 
problems. 

• Learners’ participation. School policies and teacher support of learners may be more 
effective if they include learner participation in decision making and in the design of 
strategies to prevent/reduce violence. 

Although this study contributes to the enhancement of the literature on school violence, it has 
limitations. This research was investigative in nature. No claims can be made with regard to 
the universal application of the results. The research, however, can act as a challenge for future 
researchers to attempt to confirm or question the results. Should this happen, the study will 
have succeeded in its overarching goal, namely to determine whether school culture and school 
climate have an influence on school violence. This study was aimed only at learners from 
Grade 10 to 12. To gain a broader perspective on the influence of school culture and school 
climate on school violence, all learners at the schools, as well as teachers and parents should 
be involved. Research findings are not contextualised in this article. A follow-up article will 
place findings within the socio-political and economic context of the Eastern Cape in general, 
and the demographic context of participating schools, in particular. 
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